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LETTER OF RACHEL HICKS. 
Eighth mo. 20th, 1865. 

Dear FRIENDs.—We are now at John 
Brownell’s, not far from Penn’s Grove Meet- 
ing house, and remembering your request 
that I should inform you once in a while of 
our whereabouts, etc, and having a little 
leisure this forenoon, I have taken the pen 
to tell you that after attending Fishing Creek 
Half Year’s Meeting and thore composing it, 
finding Friends eo busy in hay and harvest 
and bands to help scarce, we concluded it 
best for us to go home and wait till they got 
through. So we took Stroudsburg Meeting 
on our way to New York, and visited in 
her beautiful mountain home, where she seems 
to preside as & queen beloved -and respected by 
all, We hear she has obtained a minute to 
attesid Baliimore Yearly Meeting, and as it 
is Iidorsed by the Quarterly Meeting, we 
suppose she intends also to visit some if not 
all the meetings composing it. 

But to return to our history. After re- 
maining at home about four weeks attending 
our respective Quarterly Meetings, on the 5th 
inst., we left home again, and went to Wil- 
mington—(about 150 miles). Next day we 
attended Wilmington and Stanton meetings, 
and since then have been at two meetings per 
day, except Second and Seventh days, when 
the Friends who laid them out said. “The 
women must wash and bake.” So we try not 
to interfere unnecessarily with the lawful 
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concerns of this life, although that which is 


to come is of so much more importance. If 
no occurrence prevents our attending Hones- 
ville this afternoon and Fallowfield and 
Doerun to morrow, we shall have visited all 
the meetings in Concord and Western Quar- 
ters, and tien expect to go into Caln Quar- 
ter. If we get through these in season we 
mav attend Bucks Quarter. ' 

We hear that Ann A, Townsend an 
Phebe W. Foulke and David Foulke expect 
to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting, so we see 
the poor pilgrims are going to and fro in the 
earth. I hope the others do not feel as I 
often do when the query arises, ‘Of what 
avail is all this labor in this day of declen- 
sion?” 

As in yours, so in our own Yearly Meet~ 
ing, many are small, or attended generally by 
very few; when in most, if not in all places, 
if all the members would go under religious 
concern, they would undoubtedly have good 
respectable meetings—as the great Head cf 
the Church will ever be with those who 
gather in His name. But as the old are 
passing away, and many who are left a little 
longer must soon follow; and as they tell us 
the young in many places, with but few excep- 
tions, do not feel interest enough to go, un- 
less there is some remarkable revival, will 
not many meetings go down? But, dear 
friends, let us not be discouraged. Remem- 
ber that the watchman on the walls who saw 
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an enemy approaching, and gave the alarm, 
saved his own soul; then if this going to and 
fro giving the warning when required will 
save one soul, surely it is enough, and of 
more value than all the labor. 

Oh, then! whatever you find for you to do, 
do it in the might and strength which He 
who commands will give, whether the people 
will hear or forbear. Our Heavenly Father 
is good, and permits us to enjoy the wonders 
and beauties of this lower world as we pass 


the green and fruitful fields and forests, I 
think I see the seeds of future calamity sown 
in this very prosperity. The minds of many 
seem so immersed in it, and the pleasing 
things which it gives them, the opportunity 
and means to gratify themselves in, that 
afflictions and bereavements, even sore and 
heavy, may be in mercy dispensed, and prove 
blessings in disguise, so that we may see and 
feel our dependence upon the bountiful Giver 
of every good and perfect gift. 

Of what avail would it be to plow and plant 
if He did not send the “early and the later 
rain,” avd cause the sun to shine upon and 
fertilize the earth? This I fear is not enough 
considered by many who rely so much upon 
their own skill and wisdom. Dear friends, 
excuse me for thus pouring out my feelings 
to you, as it affords me some relief. 

Please let us hear from you, your dear 
father, William and Rachel Haines, to whom 
my companions unite in love as well as to you 
all. With this I send that little thing you 
asked for.* I feel a little ashamed to band it 
to any one. I think I am too old, but would 
much like to have yours to please my niece, 
as she boasts of her collection of good Friends. 

Once more adieu, 
From your affectionate RacHeL Hicks. 





SPURIOUS POLITENESS. 


There is no question as to the value of 
politeness and courtesy. It is the packing by 
means of which much of the frail crockery of 
this world is saved from utter demolition, But 
there are other things in the world that are 
quite as important as politeness and smooth- 
ness of speech. Politeness is exceedingly 
agreeable in a lap dog, but if we set a watch 
dog to guard our lives and our treasures, we 
do not insist on politeness as an indispensable 
qualification. In fact we rather prize the surly 
growler who makes friends with nobody, 
warns off etrangers, showing his teeth viciously 
in answer to all their blandishments, and 
attends strictly to the business in hand, and 
delivers up his trust uninjured at the end. 

The politeness and smoothness which some 


* Her photograph. 






















mistake for goodness and piety, is very often 
misplaced. It is joined with craft and trick- 
ery, with selfishness and self-righteousness ; 
and there are persons in whose ears a smooth 
lie sounds much more sweetly than a rough 
and honest truth. In the most gracious man- 
ner possible they misrepresent, deceive, 
and delude those who confide in them, who 
are astonished that such good men could 
prove to be deceivers at last; when in fact 


the only evidence of their goodness which 


they ever gave was simply a boundless capa- 
city for smooth talk. The apostle had to deal 


with such men, and it was of such that he 


said “ By good words and fair speeches they 
deceive the hearts of the simple.” Human 
society will have gained immensely when it 
finds out some means of detecting smooth- 


tongued frauds, and when it learns that rough, 

lain truth, spoken by honest and godly men 
is far more to be prized than the sleek decep- 
tions of oily-tongued knaves and flattering 
hypocrites.— The Christian. 





PRAYER BY FENELON. 


Oh my God! while e0 many of Thy chiil- 
dren are unconscious of Thy presence in this 
glorious scene of nature that Thou presentest 
to them, still Thou art not far from any one 
of them. Thou art near us, but we do not 
perceive Thee; our passions blind us. Thus, 
Oh Lord, Thy light shineth in the darkness, 
and the darkness comprehendeth it not. Thou 
discoverest Thyself everywhere, but men do 
not see Thee. All nature speaks of Thee 
aud resounds with Thy most holy name, but 
its voice is uttered to deafened ears—they 
will not hear. Thou art near them aod with- 
in them, but they fly from themselves and 
trom Thee. They would find Thee, oh Thou 
eternal and holy light, fountain of all pure 
and unfailing felicity, life of all true exis- 
tence, if they would seek Thee within their 
souls. But alas! Thy good gifts that declare 
the bounty of the giver turn their attention 
from the hand that bestows them. They live 
in Thee without thinking of Thee, or rather 
they die, for to be ignorant of Thee is death, 
Thou supportest them in the arms of Thy 
mercy and they are unconscious of it- It is 
because Thou art within them, in the temple 
of the sout into which they never enter, that 
Thou art hidden from them. 

The order and beauty of the creation is 
like a veil that hides Thee from their weak 
vision. The light that should enlighten 
blinds them. Thou art too high and too pure 
to be perceived by their gross senses, The 
earthly-minded cannot comprehend Thee. 
Frightful darkness that envelopes the chil- 
dren of men! when they can see only sha- 
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dows, and even truth appears a phantom; | to be right and just, may be the opening of a 


when what is nothing seems all to them, and 
what is everything is as nothing to them. 
What do I see in all nature? God! God in 
—- and God alone! Who does not 
see Thee has seen nothing. He is as if he 
were not, and his whole life is as a dream. 
Sorrow to the soul that has not seen Thee, 
that is far from God, without hope, without 
consolation! But blessed already are they 
who seek Thee, who thirst for Thee! Un- 
speakable the felicity of those who rejoice in 

hy immediate presence, from ,whose eyes 
Thou hast wiped away every tear, and whose 
hearts are filled with Thy love and presence! 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ACTION RESULTING FROM ORGANIZATION. 


Mary Clemmer, in the Independent, speaks 
some thoughtful words concerning the alleged 
fact that the human race has suffered loss 
from the lack of such co-operation and organi- 
zation among women in the past as has 
cemented the interests and consummated the 
prosperity of men. ‘“ Renunciation” she de- 
clares, ‘‘has been the primal law of the 
womaaly life ever since the gates closed on 
Paradise.” 

But high intellectual culture and aims and 
resolute will to study the philosopby of human 
life from the especial standpoint of woman, 
and to make themselves heard as the faithful 
advocates of such great principles and such 
eternal truths as they perceive to be vital to 
high Christian civilization has hitherto been 
very exceptional among women. Something 
of this sense of deficiency in the workin 
force of an upward striving world arrest 
the attention of the unselfish, dedicated fathers 
of the Society of Friends, when they ordained 
the establishment of executive business meet- 
ings of women, independent of men’s meet- 
ings, but co ordinate with them. They wished 
to make audible to themselves and to the 
world the voice of woman, and to avail them- 
selves of her spiritual insight and intuitions, 
in the holy work they had engaged in—the 
revival of truth and righteousness as the 
foundation of Christianity, and the illustra- 
tion of the eternal and solemn verity that 
God’s voice in the soul of man is his safe 
guide in the pathway to the perfect life. For 
two hundred years these women’s meetings 
have been maintained, exercising always a 
certain influence over the convocations of the 
brethren—sometimes conservative, sometimes 

rogressive—but ever recognized and valued 
' good men as @ healthful balance to their 
own action. 

That women should have adequate repre- 
gentation in a republic, as many now believe 
















mighty advance in the line of the moral ele- 
vation of the world. Almost certainly the 
evil laws licensing the liquor traffic for the 
sake of revenue to the State wonld be re- 
pealed if the women of America had a voice 
in legislation, and there are other forms of 
wrong more clearly seen and more intensely 
felt by women than by men, which will not 
fail to be attacked legally as coon as legal 
power is placed in the hands of the mothers 
and daughters of America. 


But without the franchise many of the 


thoughtful women of this generation have 
deemed it right to speak with united voice 
and to act with concentrated. energy for the 
awakening of the conscience of the nation to 
existing evils. The results of their efforts are 
enough to teach others that vast powers for 
good are expressed by the words co-operation 
and organization. Woman has her responsi- 
bilities as well as her powers, and it is by 
faithfully using her powers that she will gain 
added dignities and greater powers to help 
and bless this and the coming ‘age. 


Woman in the Christian ministry, woman 
as manager of educational work, woman as a 
physician caring for her sex in prisons, ineane 
asylums and reformatories, and women physi- 
cians to carry purity and humanity as well as 
hygienic law to the darkened zenanas of the 
Orient, are no longer anomalies in America: 
What further fields of beneficent and healing 
work are opening before woman, who can for- 
tell? But if God’s Word has indeed gone 
forth it will notereturn to Him void. 

Says Ruskin, “Men often look to bring 
about great results by violént and unprepared 
effort. But it is only iu fair and forecast 
order, ‘as the earth bringeth forth her bud’ 
that righteousness and praise may spring 
forth before the nations.” 8. R. 





RicHEs often take to themselves wings and 
fly away. 


From the Public Ledger. 
MUST. 


It is said that Ary Scheffer, an artist of 
France, who attributed the development of 
his power largely to his mother’s exertions 
and influence, and loved to recall her teach- 
ings, in writing to his daughter, said: “ Fix 
well in your memory, my dear child, the 
word must; your grandmother seldom had it 
out of hers.” With all our modern improve- 
meuts and superior advantages, there are 
certainly some things in which we do not 
equal our grandparents, and among them is 
our loyalty to the sentiment conveyed by the 
word must. In every grand advancement 
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there is apt to be some Icss; eome things are 
dropped out by the way that are too valuable 
to part with, and we have to retrace our steps 
by and by to pick them up. Thus, in the 
advancement of the grand idea of freedom, 
we have lost something of the sentiment of 
reverence; in the effort to release ourselves 
from unjust authority we have lost much of 
the willingness to bow to anyauthority. We 
have eeen so vividly the evils of old-time des- 
potism in government, and strict severity in 
family rule, that we are apt to think no good 
thing could ever have issued from them. If 
we were wiser we should be more discrimina- 
ting in our criticism, and, in shedding from 
us the huske of old-time error, we should not 
reckleasly throw away the kernel which they 
have hidden. 

The truth is that the idea of must is one 
which is needed in the development of every 
individual and the welfare of every commun- 
ity. It is as universal as the law of gravita- 
tion, and as beneficent in its results. There 
are hundreds of things which we do or abstain 
from doing, simply because the laws of nature 
declare that we must. Thus, without resent- 
ing the compulsion, we breathe, and eat, and 
sleep, and protect our bodies and avoid dan- 
ger, knowing that only by such conditions 
can we live. We are continually checked in 
our desires, and urged to unpleasant exertions 
by nature’s inexorable must. We may long 
to fly like a bird or to swim like a fish, never- 
theless we must remain on terra firma. We 
may be disinclined to effort, yet the claims of 
hunger are inexorable; we must work if we 
would eat. We may long to travel in foreign 
lands, but the authority of circumstances is par- 
amount and we must remain at home to pro- 
vide fur our families. We bave benevolent 
impulses, and long to banish ail the poverty 
and sorrow that we witness, but our limita- 
tions forbid, and we must leave many to suffer. 
Against this kind of authority there may be 
occasional grumblings, but there can be no 
revolt. We eubmit to the inevitable, if not 
with a good grace at least without a useless 
struggle. 

When, however, instead of by nature and 
circumstances the must is enforced by some 
other person, our newly pledged conceptions 
of buman freedom take alarm. Even this, 
however, within its proper limits, is essential 
to our highest happiness and usefulnese. The 
infant’s helplessness would soon cause him to 
perish were it not for the control and care of 
the mother. No despotism is 80 complete as 
hers, yet love makes it a pure and unmingled 
blessing. The parent who is not a living must 
to his child knows nothing of parental duty 
and feels but little of parental affection. It 
is true that a kind and wise family govern- 


ment will lead and not drive, will persuade 
with gentleness and reason with intelligence, 
but by there methods, as well as by more 
direct ones, the parent controls, directs, trains 
his child into all the habits which are to make 
him a happy man or a valuable citizen, and 
the absence of any such supporting and up- 
holding power in childhood is one of the sad- 
dest of human misfortunes. 

As the youth advances in years he still 
needs this element in his life. Some good 
teacher, perhaps, insists upon his learning to 
study in the best way; to her quiet but firm 
must he owes his power of future culture, with 
all its resources. Or some wise employer en- 
forces upon him habits of industry, method 
and carefulness, that lay the foundation of a 
prosperous business career. It is too much 
to expect that impulsive and inexperienced 
youths should acquire these invaluable quali- 
ties by themselves ; the must that cherishes and 
nourishes them is their greatest blessing. Is 
it, then, a wise or a kind thing to allow them 
to imbibe the idea that their freedom is thus 
invaded and theii rights overturned? Is it 
not rather the path of kindness to teach them 
a reverence for all superiority and a glad wil- 
lingness to profit by its beneficent control ? 
Even when the youth becomes a man he can- 
not wholiy do without it. Government still 
says must, eociety says it, the rights of others 
demand that it shall be raid, and social wel- 
fare demands that it shall be obeyed. 

Certainly no abuse of such power should be 
tolerated, all tyranny should be put down, all 
useleas exercise of authority should be aban- 
doned, and even the control exercieed by the 
wiee purely for the benefit of the foolish, and 
by loving parents solely for the good of their 
children, should be gentle and persuasive 
rather than dictatorial or severe. But so far 
from abolishing the word must, the idea which 
it conveys should be impressed upon the mind 
of every youth, and its value should be in- 
fueed into his life. Its full effect is reached 
and its worth realized only when it blooms 
forth into personal conscientiousness. Al} 
control should have for its end and aim self- 
control. When it has established this its 
work is done. All tyranny and unjust coer- 
cion is selfish, and aims to establish itself with 
increasing power and permanence for its own 
selfish ends. All just and wholesome authority 
is besevolent and only maintains its own 
existence just long enough to secure the best 
good of its object, and then gladly merges it 
into that self government which is the crown 
of all its effurts. This alone can make free- 
dom possible, or even desirable. He only can 
appreciate and enjoy liberty who is bis own 
governor; who can say to his passions, pea 
be still; and to his appetites, thus far sha° 
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thou come and no further. He is“most truly 
free who feels most strongly the must of duty; 
who, if he discovers a truth, must embrace it, 
or if he sees a right thing to do must do it, 
not because of any outward compulsion, but 
‘because he is a law unto himself. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE NGRTHERN DAY NURSERY. 


As many of the readers of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer in this city have contributed to the 
organization and maintenance of this philan- 
thropic enterprise, I have thought it would 
be satisfactory to them to know that the 
‘institution is steadily pursuing the object for 
which it was started, and the intere-t in the 
‘work is deepening as its importance becomes 
more and more manifested. 

Not only are the little ones entrusted to its 
care tenderly and thoughtfully provided for, 
‘but labor is extended to the mothers, where 
a kind word of encouragement or a helping 
hand in the hour of trouble or temptation 
can be given. 
make use of the Nursery, are exposed to 
many temptations, and their lives are exceed- 
‘ingly barren of resources. 
finding constant employment leaves much 
unoccupied time on their hands, which to 
those who are a little in advance of the very 
poor may be well put in for increasing the 
‘comforts of the little home, usually a single 
room. But a good proportion sit and brood 
away the hours and days for which no remu- 
nerative labor is found, and it is such as these 
that claim the serious thought and earnest 
care of the Association. The poverty of their 
dives, the unwhol-some atmosphere of ill ven- 
tilated houses, and the foul odors from imper- 
fect drainage so common in the narrow streets 
and alleys where this class of our population 
do most congregate, all have a deteriorating 
influence upon the health and morals, and 
we need not wonder that there is so much 
misery and sickness among them, rather 
should we be surprised that any escape infec- 
‘tion. 

The house is under the care of an excellent 
‘poard of management, with a well qualified 
‘woman, whose heart overflows with the milk 
of human kindness for the objects of her 
charge, at the head of the institution. The 
members of the Association continue the plan 
of daily rotation in attendance at the Nur- 
sery. A record is kept each day of the con- 
dition of the Nursery by the member on duty, 
thus maintaining a continuous history of the 
‘work, and giving all an opportunity of know- 
ing the condition of the house and its inmates, 

With a desire to widen the circle of its 


friends and supporters, a day was set apart 


Mothers, of the class that 


The difficulty of 





for the reception of the public and their dona- 
tions at the house, and a circular prepared 
inviting the same, which was printed in all 
the leading daily papers of our city. The 
result was the making of many new advo- 
cates of our cause, the receipt of over $100 
in money, and a large supply of sundry 
stores, some fuel and much part worn cloth- 
ing, all coming in good time and filling 
present wants. 

The daily attendance of children runs all 
the way from 15 to 25, sometimes more. The 
general health is good, and the little ones are 
mostly contented and happy. All over ax 
years old attend the nearest public school. 
For those younger the managers are hoping 
to re-open the Kindergarten. 

The expense of this part of the work is 
too heavy to be borne except by special con- 
tributions. They have the room and the far- 
niture, and are only awaiting the creation of 
a fund that will insure the prompt payment 
of a teacher. 

The Association has already awakened to 
the need of more suitable quarters for the 
work, and are hoping to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of some of our citizens who have large 
means and liberal hearts in procuring a pro- 
perty better adapted to all the purposes of 
the institution and entirely their own. 

During holiday week (on Fourth-day) the 
mothers and their children are to be treated 
to a dinner of turkey and other good sub- 
stantial viands, at the Nursery, provided by 
voluntary contribution. L. J. R. 

Twelfth month 20th, 1880. 





SOJOURNER TRUTH. 


The widely known and. extraordinar 
negress who calls herself Sojourner Trut 
is now resting from her lecture tour, at 
Grand Haven, Mich., her place of residence, 
preparatory to the renewal of her- efforts, 
early in the spring,-in behalf of her favorite 
scheme for the establishment of an African 
colony. She is very remarkable in many 
ways. Although more than’s century old 
her age seems, unlike-that of most of her 
race, to be entirely tfistWwoérthy—she has a 
degree of physical: atid~ mental vigor which 
very few women of half her age can boast. 
Originally a slave; and wholly uneducated, 


she has always shown stréng common sense, | 


a simplicity of character, a sincerity of con- 
viction, and a logical. directness that have 
given her much > influence~ as a public 
speaker. In the ‘days before the civil war 
she spoke for the antislavery cause with 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and 
other early Abolitionists, and carried no lit- 
tle weight by relating the facts of her bond- 
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age, by her absolutely honest utterances 
and supreme earnestness of spirit. Even 
to-day, though she has been free forty yeara 
or more, learned to read and write, 
and has coustantly associated with intellec- 
tual and cultured persons, she has all the 
uliarities of speech that belonged to the 
eld-hands of the South before the emanci- 
tion, and, indeed, belong to them still. 
ike so many negroes in this country, she has 
unconditional, unswerving faith in a personal 
deity who superintends and directs the 
course of events. She speaks of what the 
Almighty will and won’t do, what He will 
and will not permit, as if she were in His 
secret counsels, and she believes every word 
she utters. To her simple mind there is no 
assumption, no egotism in all this—it is the 
mere result of superabundant faith. She has 
been, and continues to be, a strenuous pleader 
for temperance and woman’s rights in the 
fullest sense. She declares, in her quaint 
way, that she will not die until American 
women can vote; that she would not enter, 
disfranchised, into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
It is hardly probable that she will live so 
long as that; but she may live, from present 
indications, to be 110 or 115 No man or 
woman in the republic of her age has, so far 
as known, anything like her vitality and 
vigor.—New York Times. 





Cast out vain and sinful thoughts in the 
beginning before they settle themselves and 
make a dwelling of thy heart. They are 
more easily and safely resisted in the entrance, 
while their continuance tendeth to your ruin. 
It is like the continuance of poison in your 
your system, or a fire in your thatch, or aspy 
in an army: as long as they stay they are 
working toward your greater mischief. That 
is @ man’s mind and will which is habitually 
his mind and will. When the very inclina- 
tion and bent of rey will is right, then only 
is your heart right. A stone will move up- 
wards against its nature, while it is followed 
by the strength of the hand that cast it; but, 
when the strength is spent, it will quickly 
fall again. It is not by an extraordinary act 
that you can try yourselves, but by such a 
free course and tenor of yonr lives as will 

rove that you have a heart inclined and 
bituated to God. 





THE HAPPY HOME. 


Though it may not be always easy to 
clearly define what constitutes a home, there 
is no difficulty at all in discovering what 
does not, A fine house, with all the most 
modern improvements, well fitting doors and 
windows, smokeless chimneys, dry walls, 
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convenient water supply, excellent drainage’ 
a perfect immunity from draughts and insect 
life, good servants and good tradesmen in 
our immediate vieinity, go far to constitute 
a comfortable residence; while tasteful fur- 
niture, rare pictures, beautiful ornaments, 
and a good collection of good books add 
still greater charms; yet all these, and a 
thousand other attractions, pleasant to the 
eye and very conducive to physical comfort, 
would never constitute a really happy home 
without two other grand qualities—qualities 
like, yet unlike; independent, yet each to a 
great extent dependent on the other for its 
usefulness; each insufficient of itself to do 
all; each beautiful, but doubly so when al- 
lied; each within the reach of the humblest 
as well as the highest—more lovely, as well 
as more useful, in the cottage than in the 
palace; each a corner stone of happiness, and 
forming together the very foundation of peace 
—two grand, simple qualities, all powerful in 
heaven and earth—love and order! 

Let every person who possesses a home of 
any sort or condition whatever, look round 
and observe how far it is governed by those 
twin sisters; consider well if every action 
of every day is prompted by love, and car~ 
ried out by order; if affection is the ruling 
principle, ponetnnatty the ruling practice of 
every-day life. asia 

It is the personal interest of every indi- 
vidual to make his or her home the brightest, 
pleasantest, most attractive spot on earth to 
every one near and dear to them; there 
should be no place like it.—Illinois Christian 
Weekly. 





From the Christian Register. 
HOW HORACE BUSHNELL WAS CONVERTED. 
A sermon on the “dissolving of doubts,” 
preached by Dr. Bushnell in the chapel of 
Yale College, contains a remarkable passage 
descriptive of the crisis in his own religious 
experience, 
uppose that one of us, clear of all the 
vices, having a naturally active-miuded, in- 
quiring habit, occupied largely with thoughts 
of religion; never meaning to get away from 
the truth, but, as he thinks, to find it,—only 
resolved to have a free mind, and not allow 
himself to be carried by force or fear, or any- 
thing but real conviction,—suppose that such 
@ one, going on thus year by year, reading, 
questioning, hearing all the while the gospel 
in which he has been educated, sometimes im- 
pressed by it, but relasping shortly into grea- 
ter doubt than before, finds his religious 
beliefs wearing out and vanishing, he knows 
not how, till, finally, he seems to really be- 
lieve nothing. He has not meant to be an 
atheist; but he is astonished to find that he 
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cannot, if he would, say with any emphasis 
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has nearly lost the conviction of God, and | for the ospel, and not in or by it,—a con- 
version by the want of truth more than by 
the power of truth. But that will be a judg- 
ment more superficial than the facts permit. 
No, it is exactly this; it is seeking first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness,—ex- 
actly that, and nothing less. And the dimly 
groping cry for help,—what is that but a 
feeling after God, if, haply, it may find him, 
and actually finding him not far off? And 
what is the help obtained but exactly the 
true Christ-help? And the result,—what, 
also, is that but the kingdom of God within, 
righteousness aud peace’and joy in the Holy 
Ghost? 

There is a story lodged in the little bed— 
room of -one of these dormitories, which I 
pray God his recording angel may note, never 
allowing it to be lost. 



































of conviction that God exists. The world 
looks blank, and he feels that existence is 
getting blank also to itself. This heavy charge 
of his possibly immortal being oppresses him, 
and he asks —_— and agaip, “ What shall I 
do with it?” His hunger is complete, and his 
soul turns every way for bread. His friends 
do not satisfy him. His walks drag heavily. 
His suns do not rise, but only climb. A kind 
of leaden aspect overhangs the world. Till, 
finally, pacing his chamber some day, there 
comes up suddenly the question: “Is there, 
then, no truth that I do believe? Yes, there 
is this one, now that I think of it: there is a 
distinction of right and wrong that I never 
doubted, and I see not how I can, I am even 

uite sure of it.” Then forthwith starts up 

e question: Have I, then, ever taken the 
principle of right for my law? I have done 
right things, as men, speak. Have I ever 
thrown my life out on the principle to be- 
come all it requires of me? No, I have not; 
consciously, I have not. Ah! then, here is 
something for me to do. No matter what be- 
comes of my questions,—nothing ought to be- 
come of them, if I cannot take a first prin- 
ciple so inevitably true and live in it.” The 
very suggestion seems to be a kind of revela. 
tion: it is even a relief to feel the conviction 
it brings. ‘Here, then,” he says, “I will be- 
gin. If there is a God, as I rather hope there 
is, and very dimly believe, he is a right God. 
If 1 have lost him in wrong, perhaps I ‘shall 
find him in right. Will He not help me, or 
perchance even be discovered to me?” Now 
the decisive moment is come. He drops on 
his knees, and there he prays to the dim God, 
dimly felt, confessing the dimness for hones- 
ty’s sake, and asking for help that he may 
begin a right life. He bows himself on it-as 
he prays, choosing it to be henceforth his un- 
alterable, eternal endeavor. 

It is an awfully dark prayer, in the look of 
it, but the truest and best he can make, the 
better and the more true that he puts no or- 
thodox colors on it; and the prayer and the 
vow are so profoundly meant that his soul is 
borne up into God’s help, as it were, by some 
unseen chariot, and permitted to see the 
opening of heaven even sooner than he opens 
his eyes. He rises, and it is as if he had got- 
ten wings. The whole sky is luminous about 
him. It is the morning, as it were, of a new 
eternity. After this, all troublesome doubt of 
God’s reality is gone, for he has found him. 

being so profoundly felt must inevi- 
tably be. 

Now, this conversion, calling it by that 
name, as we properly should, may seem in 
the apprehension of some to be a conversion 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Sixta-pay Mornine, 26th Eleventh mo., 1880. 

Eight of us started from Benjaminville to 
attend Blue River Quarterly Meeting, to be 
held at Clear Creek, Putnam county, IIL, 
under somewhat discouraging circumstances, 
having eight miles to travel through a snow 
storm that threatened to be severe, but it 
ceased before we reached Bloomington to take 
the train to Lostant, where kind friends met 
us to convey us eight miles to the neighbor- 
hood of Friends. By using some perseverance 
we reached there in time to attend the meet- 
ing for Ministers and Elders that convened 
at 2 o'clock, although we traveled about 60 
miles and the traio was nearly one hour 
behind time. The meeting was small on 
account of several of the members being too 
much indisposed to attend. 

The business was transacted in much har- 
mony and condescension, and the meeting 
ended well. 

The First. day School Conference met at 7 
o’clock in the evening, and transacted the 
business that came before it in an interesting 
and orderly manner. 

Seventh-day,27th,at 11 o’clock,the Quarter- 
ly Meeting convened. In the meeting for wor- 
ship there were two lively discourses by home 
ministers, which brought a solemnity over 
the gathering. The meeting for business was 
opened by calling the representatives; about 
one half responded to their namee; for the 
absence of the others satisfactory reasons 
were given. The business was transacted in 
good order. The Committee on Isolated 
Friends made a satisfactory report and were 
continued fur another year. The meeting 
concluded under a sense of Divine favor. 

The public meeting on First-day was one 
long to be remembered by many. We lis- 
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‘tened atientively to the speakers of yester- | about 2,000,000 pounds of wool have been 


day. The first brought to our view the effect 
of love, which would so influence us that we 
could not only love our neighbors as our- 
selves, but also our enemies. 

Allusion was made to the Scripture parable 
of the Good Samaritan, who ministered to 
the man that fell among robbers, though he 
was of a different faith, while the priest and 
the Levite passed by, paying him no atten- 
tion—the Samaritan thus showing more Chris- 
tian charity than the high professors. 

The second speaker was Jed to take a spir- 
itual view of the travel of the children of 
Israel through the wilderness. When the 
Red Sea was before them, impassable moun- 
tains on either side, aud the enemy behind 
them, they began to charge their leader 
unjustly that he had brought them all that 
long distance to be overtaken and destroyed 
by Pharaoh’s hosts. Moses commanded them 
to stand still and see the salvation of the 
Lord; their faith was strengthened, and at 
length they saw the passage through the Red 
Sea on dry land; they were then told to 
advance, and all passed over safely to the 
other side, where they were able to sing the 
song of deliverance, while they saw all their 
enemies overwhelmed in the waters of the Red 
Sea. It was demonstrated that the journey 
of the Israelites from Egypt to the promised 
land is illustrative of the Christian’s journey 
through this life; that it is only by watchful- 
ness and prayer that we are brought to see 
the salvation of the Most High, and landed 
safely in the realms of eternal blessednees. 

JEHU ALLEN. 
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Our TERRITORIES.—We acknowledge the 
receipt of a copy of the Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior on the operations 
of his Department for the past year. We 
have already-noticed, somewhat at large, that 
portion of this interesting report which re- 
lates to the care extended to Indian admin- 
istration. This is the portion of the report 
of Carl Schurz which comes most home to 
our own concern and efforte, but the review 
of the state of affairs in the Territories has 
an interest of another kind. 

Of Utah we learn of a falling off in agri- 
cultural claims compared with the year pre- 
ceding, while the mining enterprises have 
increased about 24 per cent. The produc- 
tion of cattle and sheep has been great, and 


disposed of. 

Notwithstanding the drought during the 
summer of 1879, the yield of cereals has been 
up to the usual average. The area reached 
by irrigating canals is yearly increased, and 
much additional land is being brought under 
cultivation. 

The estimated product of the mines of the 
Territory up to the end of 1875 was $21,- 
000,000; since January, 1876, it has been, 
in round numbers, $24,000,000, or $6,000,000 
yearly, made up of gold, silver, lead and 
copper. Silver takes precedence, consider- 
ably more than half the value named being 
in that metal. Lead ranks second, and 


copper the lowest in the value of its produc- . 


tion. 

The number of miles of railroad opened 
during the past year is reported at 792, which 
tends to show the rapidly developing business 
interests of the Territory. 

The relations with the Indians are reported 
as in general satisfactory, many of them hav- 
ing abandoned their tribal relations and 
engaged in farming and stock-raising. 

The conduct of those at the Uintah Agency 
during the White River troubles has been 
specially commended by the agent at that 
place. 

The Governor in his report dwells at length 
on the social condition of the Territory as 
resulting from the teachings of “ the Church 
of the Latter-Day Saints,” and invites atten- 
tion to the constant violation of law in the 
practice of polygamy. With a law of Con- 
gress forbidding polygamy and prescribing 
penalties, which law has by the Supreme 
Court of the United States been adjudged 
constitutional, the practice has been and 
continues to be tolerated in the Territory, 
though elsewhere in the country it would 
speedily meet the punishment prescribed. 

Polygamy is not only tolerated in Utah, 
but, because of the power and influence of 
the organization in which it is practised, it is 
made the shibboleth to position and power. 
Besides being in direct violation of law, it 
tends toward a union of church and state too 
intimate to accord with the spirit of our 
institutions. 
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The Governor urges that time will rot 
prove the remedy for the evil, which can be 
reached and averted only by a rigid execu- 
tion of the laws. 

The enactment of additional laws to secure 
the enforcement of the act approved July 1, 
1862, to prevent and punish the practice of 
polygamy in the Territories of the United 
States and other places, is earnestly com- 
mended to the attention of Congress. 

Of Wyoming a steady advance in prosper- 
ity is reported; grazing is the foremost interest. 

Owing to the lack of confidence in the 
possibility of successful agriculture at so 
great an elevation as 5,000 to 7,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, this industry advances 
but slowly. In some portions of the Terri- 
tory fine crops have been produced without 
irrigation. This, however, can be expected 
only in the more favorable seasons; but, with 
@ proper supply of water, there are millions 
of acres which will be profitably cultivated. 


The Governor suggests the amendment of 
some of the timber laws, so that while the 
interests of the future demand that the forests 
on the public domain should be protected, 
something should be done in the interests of 
those engaged in opening up the new portions 
of the country. 

The desired legislation is thus summarized : 


1st. To insure to settlers, wherever their 
numbers are sufficient to warrant the survey, 
the opportunity to purchase timber lards in 
small tracts and at fair prices, graded and 
classified within fixed maxima and minima 
according to relative value. 

2d. To allow, in districts where surveys 
have not been made and lands cannot be pur- 
chased, the cutting of necessary timber, at 
moderate rates for stumpage and under proper 
regulations, for other than the personal use 
of those cutting it, that is, for the purchase 
and use within the Territory of any resident 
thereof, or of any pereon or corporation non- 
resident, yet engaged in making improve- 
ments therein. 

3d. To prohibit, under any circumstances 
or conditions, the cutting or removing or the 
causing to be cut or removed from the public 
lands of this region, any green timber, of 
whatever size, where sound, dead timber, fall- 
ing or standing, and suitable for the purpose, 
can be had. 

4th. To grant the freest possible use of any 
fallen timber wherever found. 


5th. To afford yet greater security against 
forest fires by enactment of more st:ingent 
Jaws, with severe penalties against careless- 
ness in the kindling of fires and against the 
neglect to extinguish fires already kindled 
which have served their lawful purpose. 

The Governor remarks that while much 
destruction of timber on the public lands has 
resulted from the cupidity and reckless waste 
of persons using and speculating on the pro- 
ducts of our forests, all these depredations 
combined have been as nothing compared 
with the waste by fires. 

A rapid extension of railroad facilities in 
Dakota is reported, and the Governor esti- 
mates the white population of the Territory at 
this time as 150,000. 

The richness of the gold and silver mines 
of the Black Hills is affirmed, and the Gov- 
ernor asks for legislation for the better pro- 
tection of the vast timber lands of this region. 

A penitentiary is one of the needs of the 
Territory, and the United States Government 
is asked to provide one, 

Of Idaho it is reported that its affairs are 
now in a highly prosperous condition. 

The relations with the Indians are very 
friendly, the mining interests extensive and 
valuable, and the population has doubled 
since 1870. 


——————— 


DIED. 


ASH.—On Twelfth month 18th, 1880, Robert P. 
Ash; an Elder of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


BARNES.—On the evening of Twelfth mo. 15th, 
1880, of paralysis, David H. Barnes, in his 78th 
year; an eminent Minister of Purchase Monthly 
Meeting, N. Y. 


BROSIUS.—On Twelfth month 7th, 1880, at Great 
Nemaha Indian Agency, Nebraska, Jenny M. Bro- 
sius, wife of Samuel M. Brosius, formerly of Chester 
Co., Pa., daughter of the late Isaac Walton, of Lan- 
caster Co., Pa., aged 32 years. 

The deceased had been a faithfal laborer in the 
Indian service for more than five years; more than 
four years as teacher of the Iowa Indian School, 
and always conscientious in the performance of 
duty. 


CHANDLER.—On Twelfth month 18th, 1880, at 
Unionville, Chester county, Pa., Edward Chandler, 
in his 66th year. 


DAVIS.—On the 4th of Eleventh month, 1880, 
of typhoid fever, Charles W. Davis, in the 48th year 
of his age; a member of Woodbury Monthly Meet- 
ing, New Jersey. 


FLETCHER.—On Twelfth month 17th, 1880, in 
Philadelphia, Sophia Eliza, widow of George Flet- 
cher, in her 80th year. ; 
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HOFFMAN.—Suddenly, on the evening of Twelfth 
month 13th, 1880, at Burnside, West Philadelphia, 
Pa., Wm. A. Hoffman, aged 63 years. 


MIDDLETON.—On Twelfth month 13th, 1880, at 
Crosswicks, N. J., Raehel W. Middleton, aged 82 
years. 


SMITH.—On Seventh-day, Twelfth month 15th, 
1880, of erysipelas, in Philadelphia, Ellwood M. 
Smith, in his 60th year. 


STONE.—On the 8th of Twelfth month, 1880, 
after a lingering illness, James H. Stone, in the 68th 
year of his age; a member of Sandy Spring Month- 
ly Meeting, Md. 


TURNER.—On the 7th of Eleventh month, 1880, 
at the residence of her grandfather Francis W. Rob- 
inson, Anna, infant daughter of James J. and Anna 
R. Turner, aged 3 months and 8 days. 


TURNER.—On the 19th of Eleventh month, 1880, 
at Jndianapolis, Ind., Anna R., wife of James J. 
Tarner and daughter of Francis W. and Susan B. 
Robinson, of Richmond, Ind., aged 25 years. 





NEW RUGBY. 


The new “ Rugby” enterprise in Tennessee 
has been alluded to in our paper, but the fol- 
lowing detailed account of it by Thomas 
Hughes at a reception given him at the edi- 
torial rooms of the Christian Union will re- 
move any doubts that may have been enter- 
tained as to its objects. The exclusion from 
the settlement of the sale of spirituous liquors 
will go far toward insuring the success of the 
enterprise. Eps. 

After some preliminary remarks T. H. 
said : 

“Tam very glad to have this opportunity 
of speaking in New York, because it was in 
this city quite accidentally, but somewhat de- 
trimentally to the interests of our enterprise, 
that the report arose which was copied into 
the London Times that this settlement was 
arg to be exclusive; that it was to be 

oglish, and nobody but English would be 
admitted or find welcome there. I wish once 
again—I have done it on several occasions— 
to take this opportunity of denying this, in 
the most positive manner, in the great center 
from which it origina:ed. There is nothing 
exclusive ia our settlement at Rugby, Tenn. 
In the first place, the organization which has 
conducted it is not in the least exclusive; it 
happens to be an English organization, but at 
least one-third of the stock is owned by 
Americans, chiefly by friends in Boston. Even 
in New York, this very day, I have received 
the names of three of your most respected 
citizens who have kindly taken a deep inter- 
est in the —— and have become stock- 
holders, and as I have said, although the larg- 
est portion is owned by Kuglishmen—more 


than two-thirde—yet one third is owned by 
Americans, and we shall be glad to have 
other gentlemen throw in their lot with us if 
they think the work is, as we think, a very 
great and important one for both nations, and 
we shall be glad to welcome them as stock- 
holders and as settlers. It is true at present 
that almost all the purchasers of land happen 
to be Englishmen; there were some who came 
out with me, and they all marked out the 
lots they wished to purchase and at that time 
it was almost an exclusively English colony. 
There were then some fifty town lots sold, 
and before the opening about two thousand 
acres of farming lands were bought by Eng- 
lishmen, but since I have come away a con- 
siderable number of Americans have also be- 
come purchasers of town lots in the neigh- 
borhood, and the more that come the better. 
I am quite certain that the good which we 
hope to do there cannot be done if a large 
proportion of the settlers are not Americans ; 
and so far from being exclusive we do hope 
that we shall be able to welcome them there, 
and we shall have as settlers at least an 
equal number of our kindred on this side the 
water. 

“There is another point upon which I 
should like to say a few words, because there 
has been a misunderstanding on that subject. 
I have been asked over and over again 
whether this colony is not some sort of a com- 
munistic colony. Nothing about it is com- 
munistic; everybody buys his own farm and 
works on entirely individual principles. We 
have no idea of interfering with the laws of 
property as generally accepted, and I have no 
idea how such a notion could have got 
abroad; perhaps from the fact that we hope 
to conduct the supplying of the town, which 
is generally done by retail dealers, by a co- 
operative store. The plan is exceedingly 
simple, and works at home ia the most envi- 
able manner. What has been done at Rugby 
is this: we found that one of the first things 
we had to do, when the buildings and worke 
were commenced, was to supply everybody 
with the ordinary necessaries of life; so we 
had to build a store aud purchase stock and 
open a store. Well, when the settlers came 
and when we opened the place for settlement 
we proposed to hand it over to all those who 
were going to live in the place as settlers at 
exactly the sum it cost us, and they accepted 
this with very great satisfaction. They are 
organized now as a small corporation who 
carry on this business for themselves, and one 
part of the rules is that everyone who comes 
and builds a house and settles there shall be- 
come part owner and member of this co- 
operative store. They are making consider- 
able profits already, because the store is at- 
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hive. To change the figure, the nest has got 
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tractive to a great number of the neighboring 
people, who are all coming in, and they seem 
to be likely to do a very fine business. A 
fixed dividend of five per cent. is paid upon 
the capital, and then after that the remainder 
of the profits, whatever they may be—they 
are generally pretty large—are divided among 
the members according to the amount of busi- 
ness which they have done at the store dur- 
ing the preceding six months or a year, as 
the case may be. One of my friends who is 
fortunate enough to have six or seven strong 
sons consumes about six or seven times as 
much as a single map, and receives a pro- 
portionate amount of cividend—a very ex 
cellent way of arranging those things. There 
is nothing else that I know of which could 
have occasioned the communistic theory, ex- 
cept there is an intention among those who 
are settled there of having a joint herd. 
There is a great range for cattle, and it is 
proposed that the man who manages our 
force shall manage a large herd in which each 
of the settlers shall be able to take an inter- 
est and help in the management, and so run 
their own business. 

“With respect to the object, it has been 
simply this: to find a place in America to 
which we could safely recommend our boys to 
go. Now, that has been a very great difficulty 
for some years with us, Evidently this time is 
like the Elizabethan age and other periods in 
England, the time for the swarming of the 





and Dixon’s line, as you used to call it, it ie 
very different. 

“There has been already a good deal of 
work accomplished. In the first place, there 
is a splendid road which we have made from 
the town aite right down to the Cincinnati 
railway, all over our own land, where we are 
to have a station. On the town site we have 
built, in the first place, a hotel—and a very 
charming building it is. It is called “The 
Tabard,” a name derived from the original 
inn in London by that name, and suggested 
by a gevtleman who is in the room, and who 
has taken a very kind interest in our under- 
taking. I refer to Dr. Agnew. Some years 
ago, when the mournful operation of pullin 
down the original “ Tabard” took place, an 
we heard that the fixtures were to be sold, 
there was, fortunately for us, an American 
there who had a little appreciation for them 
and bought some of the old bannisters. This 
was Dr. Agnew, and he is going to present 
them to us, and they are going to be put up 
in the hall. We have got some barracks 
where intending settlers who do not want to 
pay hotel prices can go and live till they look 
around and see whether the place will suit. 
them. We have a store and a large experi- 
mental garden conducted by an English sol— 
dier who went down there and, remembering 
what a splendid climate it was, and knowing 
from his own experience in such matters that 
it was a:capital place for him, bought a piece. 
of this wild land. Everybody laughed at. 
him and said, ‘ You will be starved out there,” 
but in three years he was supplying the whole 
neighborhood with the best corn that they 
could get anywhere. I hope I may say we 
have got him to undertake this experimentah 
garden. The growth of all manner of vege- 
tables and corn is most satisfactory, and 
shows that with ordinary diligence and good 
use of brains there is prospect for agricul- 
turists and farmers. Besides that we have 
made some beautiful walks all along the 
borders of our two streams. The town site 
is bordered by these two streams which flow 
down to the Cumberland river. They are 
like our highland streams; the gorges through 
which they run are upwards of two hundred 
feet in height. There are fine white oak and 

ine, and other great timber trees on these — 
ae but then the great difference between 
them and our highland streams is that where- 
as our streams are not very beautiful, here in 
these streams the banks are bordered with 
showy flowers. Of course at the time I was 
down there none of them were in bloom, but 
in the spring the ox must be something 
beyond conception. e walks which we 
have made are very delightful, Then when 
you get a few English boys together one of 

























too small and a great quantity of the birds 
are bound to go away; and at this time the 
pressure has come upon a class of young men 
whom it will be particularly advantageous 
for any country to welcome among its citi- 
zens. Of my own family, my son and two 
nephews are over here. Tennessee was not 
ready for them when they came and they 
went down into Texas. My two nephews are 
trying bard now to sell their ranch and come 
across to Tennessee, but they find it a much 
easier thing to buy a ranch than sell it. 
They have done exceedingly well there, and 
they have been of strong enough character to 
resist all the evil influences down in the 
Southwest, of which I dare say you gentle- 
men know well enough. That is our object 
and hope to make a healthy and cultivated 
center where our boys will find society to 
which we can safely introduce them, and in 
which they will live with the advantages 
which they have had at home, and we do 
hope also it may have a good effect upon that 
part of your country which has been the most 
oppressed and in which an example of strenu- 
aus life is most needed. There certainly is 
no need of an example of strenuous life in 
this part of the country, but south of Mason 
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the first things they will do is to get some 
kind of athletic amusement going, and the 
first thing these boys did was to establish a 
Lawn Tennis Ground, and they have chal- 
lenged—there are three Americans among 
them—they have challenged the whole neigh- 
borhood and nobody has answered, as yet, the 
challenge. I may mention another very im- 
portant fact. We have organized a church 
there, and I hope on grounds which will 
satisfy gentlemen of all denominations. We 
have got the edifice now finished and it will 
be opened next Sunday. We had a service 
at the opening which the bishop of the State 
found himeelf able to conduct for us. I had 
a long talk with the bishop, and we came to 
@ complete understanding that this church— 
this single church—is to be used not only by 
his denomination, but by all who like to use 
it, simply arranging that the times they use 
it shall not clash. I trust that is an arrange- 
ment that may bring about a very cordial 
feeling. We have also got a school organ- 
ized, which is opening with a very fair num- 
ber of children already. That has enabled 
us to get rid of the only nuisance in the 
neighborhood. One of our rules is that no 
liquors shall be sold in the town limits. On 
the outskirts of the town is a little land that 
is no man’s land. We gave them a very fair 
price for our land, as we thought. They 
came and established a whiskey shop close to 
the borders of the town and sold if to the 
laborers who are on our road, I am happy 
to say that, by the laws of Tennessee, where- 
ever there is an incorporated school power is 
given to the inhabitants to remove any place 
for the sale of liquor four miles away from 
that school, and we have just been enabled to 
clear out our only nuisance under that act. 
“The next and only fact I need mention is 
that when coming over the Atlantic I had 
given to me books, which had been taken to 
read on the way, which were to form a nucleus 
for a library in the new settlement. The first 
book that was given was “Sarter Resartus.” 
I had a very nice little collection of some 
twenty or thirty volumes, and only to-day I 
have received a letter from one of the lead. 
ing publishers of Boston saying that he and 
his brother have been in communication with 
the publishers of New York and Philadel- 
hia, and the result is that they have col- 
ected 3,400 volumes for our library. I need 
not say what a grateful gift that is to us. 
What in the world we are to do with them at 
present I do not know. Well, somehow or 
other we shall find room for them, and I am 
very glad to thank the American publishers 
of these cities publicly for their great kind- 
ness, and I can only say, gentlemen, if any of 
you are ever inclined to go down there to have 


a look at the new colony, to do something to 
draw together those who ought to be brethren 
and on whose union so much of the world’s 
future depends, whether I am there or not, 
you may be quite sure of a most cordial wel- 
come at New Rugby.” 





INCENDIARY SILKS. 

Our readers will recall the interest that 
was awakened some months ago with regard 
to the spontaneous combustion of certain silks 
on shipboard and in warehouses ir this city. 

The burning of the storage warehouse in 
Leroy St., apparently from this cause, led to 
the appointment of a committee of investiga- 


tion by the New York Board of Fire Under- 7 


writers. They have now completed their in- 
quiries and issued their report, which conclu- 
sively establishes the fact that the fire in 
question and other fires in the same ware- 
house and elsewhere must have been caused 
by the spontaneous combustion of black silk 
yarn, thread, or twist, a class of fabrics often 
so loaded with dangerous dye-stuffs as to be 
at all times liable to burn of themselves. 

Five fires—four in this city and one in 
Philadelphia—are proved to have had this 
origin, involving heavy losses and the peril 
of property valued at hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. The evidence collected in- 
cludes chemical analysis and the opinions of 
scientific experts, as well as the direct tes- 
timony of witnesses to the eff-ct, that in 
many, if not in all the cases examined, the fires 
origivated within the packages of incendiary 
silk. The committee refer also to fires occur- 
ring while packages of weighted silk were be- 
ing transported by rail or water—for example, 
that of the Model in mid ocean a year ago, 
which fire began in and was confined to cases 
of heavy sewing silk so stored that the fire 
could not have taken from without. 

All this merely confirms the information 
long since brought out abroad, in consequence 
of fires unmistakably traced to weighted silks. 
It was found that certain European silk 
manufacturers were able to “load” silk in 
dyeing to such an extent that the product 


would yield by analysis three or four pounds #@ 


of chemicals for every pound of pure silk; 
and yet the thread would show no visible 
signs of adulteration. The animal, vege- 
table and mineral substances thus united 
with the silk fibre form a very unstable com- 
pound, liable to rapid oxidation with a con- 
sequent heating, which under favorable con- 
ditions results in active combustion or fire. 
Such goods have been known to smoulder and 
take fire not only while closely packed in ca- 
ses, but also when lying in piles upon shelves 
freely exposed to the air; aud so dangerous 
are they, that certain European railways have 
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been compelled to forbid their being carried as 
freight. Reporting upon the fire in the Leroy 
Street warehouse, Fire Marshal Sheldon had 
no hesitation in pronouncing it due to the 
spontaneous combustion of silk twist therein 
stored, and he frankly suggested that the 
Board of Underwriters eal take steps to 
prevent the storage of such materials in bon- 
ded warehouses within the city limits. The 
matter is evidently one that importers and 
dealers in silk will do well to consider care- 
fully. The profits on weighted silks may be 
very large, but they will hardly justify the 
handling of them at the risk of burning one’s 
entire eatablishment.—sScientific American. 





FREAKS OF ELECTRICITY. 


In the midst of a heavy distant thunder 
storm on Lake Lucerne, a fine cherry tree, 
near the cemetery at Clarens, was struck, a 
tremendous peal of thunder simultaneously 
shaking the houses of this ard a neighboring 
village. Some people working in a vineyard 
near saw the electric fluid play about a little 
girl who had been gathering cherries, and was 
at the time, thirty paces from the tree. She 
was literally folded in a sheet of fire. The 
vine-dressers fled in terror from the spot. Six 
persons in the cemetery separated into three 
groups, none of them within two hundred and 
fifty paces of the cherry tree, were enveloped 
in a luminous cloud. They describe their 

sensatione as similar to being struck in the 
' face with hailstones or fine gravel, and when 
they touched each other, sparks passed from 
their finger ends. At the same time a column 
of fire was seen to descend in the direction of 
Chatelard, and it is averred that the electri- 
city could be distinctly heard as it ran from 
point to point of the iron railing of a ceme- 
tery vault. The strangest part of the story 
is that neither the little girl, the people in the 
cemetery nor the vine-dreesers, appear to have 
been hurt, the only inconvenience complained 
of being an uspleasant sensation in the joints, 
as if they had been violently twisted, a sen- 
sation fet with more or less acutenees for a 
few hours after. The explanation of this 
phenomenon is probably to be found in Prof. 
Colladon’s theory that the electric fluid falls 
in a shower, not in a perpendicular flash, and 
that it runs along branches of trees until it is 
all gattered in the trunk, which it bursts or 
tears open in its effurt to reach the ground. 
In the instance in question, the trunk of the 
tree is as completely shivered, as if it had 
been exploded by a charge of dynamite.— 
Nature. 





However severe the trials of life may be 
we can, through watchfulness, hold ourselves 
in readiness to meet them. 


THESE graceful lines, by Frances D. Gage, 
were written many years ago, when the one 
to whom they were addressed was in the ma- 
turity of ripened powers. 


I KNOW A BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 
A TRIBUTE TO L. M., OF PHILADELPHIA. 
I know a beautiful woman, 
But she’s not of ‘‘ sweet sixteen.” 
Full sixty winters have come and gone, 
The “Now” and the “ Then” between. 
Yet every year hath added 
A something so fair and true, 
That to me she is the sweetest woman, 
I think that I ever knew! 


Her eye may be dimmer growing, 
It hath lost the glance of youth ; 
But up, from the inner fountains, 
It is flashing love and truth. 
Her cheeks have not all the freshness 
Of the rosebud, glowing red ; 
The purity of the lily, 
Fall-blown, has come in its stead. 


And her voice is low and soothing 
As the hum of summer bees; 

Or twilight rustling ’mong the corn, 
Or the sough of autumn trees. 

And she moves with a grace so gentle 
Among her garden bowers, 

A brighter radiance than their own 
Seems falling on her flowers. 


All over her face of beauty 
There are lines of days gone by ; 
Of holy loves and earnest hopes, 
That have wrought there patiently. 
They are lovelier far than dimples, 
For I know that each was given 
To mark the years of dutiful life 
That have fitted her for heaven. 


For the poor and needy know her; 
The toiling, suffering slave, 

The fugitive ready to perish, 
Bless her spirit true and brave! 

The sinned against and the sinning, 
The prisoner in his cell, 

Rejoice when they hear her footstep ; 
For they know its sound right well! 


I never think of that woman, 
But my heart throbs high with love, 
And I ask,—“* Can she be more beauteous 
In the blissful realms above?” 
I can scarcely, in my dreaming, 
See her face more fair and bright. 
She seems to me pow, with her radiant. brow,, 
A Spirit of love and light! 


The poet may sing his praises 
Of the glow of “sweet sixteen ;” 
But there’s a holier beauty, 
Of seventy-five, I ween; 
For the girlish face that is moulded’ 
By a true and loving heart, 
Will brighten as the heart throbs on, 
Rechiseling every part. 





TENDERNESS. 


Not unto every heart is God’s good gift 
Of simple :enderness allowed ; we meet 
With love in many fashions, when we lift 
First to our lips life’s waters bitter sweet. 
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Love comes upon us with resistless power 
Of curbless passion, and with headstrong will ; 
It plays around like April’s breeze and shower, 
Or calmly flows, a rapid stream, and still 
it comes with blessedness unto the heart 
That welcomes it aright or—bitter fate |— 
it wrings the bosom with so fierce a smart 
That love, we cry, is crueler than hate. 
And then, ah me! when love has ceased to bless, 
Our broken hearts cry out for tenderness ! 


We long for tenderness like that which hung 
About us, lying on our mother’s breast ; 
A selflish feeling, that no pen or tongue 
Can praise aright, since silence sings it best. 
A love as far removed from passion’s heat 
As from the chillness of its dying fire; 
A love to lean on when the failing feet 
Begin to totter and the eyes te tire. 
In youth’s brief heyday, hottest love we seek, 
The reddest rose we grasp ; but, when it dies, 
God grant that later blossoms, violets meek, 
May spring for us beneath life’s autumn skies. 
God grant some loving one be near to bless 
Our weary way with simple tenderness. 
—Christian Register. 





MicHAEL EaGen, Peter CLARK AND 
MIcHAEL CoyYLE were acquitted of a charge 
of conspiring to defraud a colored youth 
named William Lawrence of ten dollara. 
The charge grew out of the sale of prize 
packages of soap. After the rendition of the 
verdict by the jury Judge Biddle said: “I 
am very much embarrassed about these 
charges of setting up prize allotments. I used 
to inflict very severe sentences upon such of 
fenders, but so many virtuous and respectable 
people have lately gone into the business to 
promote worthy objects that I do not know 
how to consider these offences. There ought 
not to be one law for the rich and one for the 
poor.” 





WATER IN DISEASE. 


Dr. 8. G. Webber, in the Archives of Medi- 
cine for August, attributes a considerable 
value to water, as @ preventive and a remedy 
of disease, and opposes the abstinence from 
drinking at meals, advocated by many, as in- 
jarious. Among patients who have come 
under Dr. Webber’s care, affected with “symp- 
tome of an undefined character, a vague 
unrest and disquiet showing itself by discom- 
fort or even pain, sometimes in one place, 
sometimes in another,” with constipation and 
an unhealthy hue of the skin, he has found 
that many were accustomed to take less than 
the usual average quantity of drink. In such 
cases he would prescribe an increased quan- 
tity of drink, with beneficial effects in in- 
creased perspiration, and the decrease or dis- 
appearance of the unpleasant symptoms. The 
waste of tissue-changes in the system passes 
into the blood and leaves the system, only in 
solution. This, Dr. Webber maintains, can- 





not take place unless enough water is taken. 
Further, “ water taken with the food favors 
digestion; when taken into the stomach, a 


art is absorbed by the gastric vessels, carry- 


ing with it the soluble constituents of the 
food. So much as is not immediately ab- 
sorbed assists in softening and breaking up 
the larger particles of food, and thus aids in 
the gastric digestion by facilitating the action 
of the gastric fluids. It also makes it easier 


to keep the bowels regular. In estimating 


the quantity of water to be taken daily, we 
should remember that water is excreted by 
the lungs and skin, as well as by the kidneys, 
and that all food contains water. Hence the 


amount required must vary slightly with the 


activity of the skin and the character of the 
food. Dalton states that the average amount 
is about fifty-two ounces, or 3°38 pints, or the 
equivalent of eight or nine coffee-cups, of 
drink.—Popular Science Monthly. 





Tue effect of spots on the sun upon the 
temperature of the earth has not been defi- 
nitely determined by scientists. It is rarely 
that these spots can be seen by the unassisted 
eye. The New York Sun says that a spot is 
now visible a little to the right of and below 
the centre of the sun’s disk. By protectin 
the eye with a piece of smoked or color 
glase it may be seen like a black speck on 
the smooth, yellow surface. An opera glass 
magnifying three or four times makes it con- 
spicuous. A telescope divides it into two 
huge spots, each many thousand miles in ex- 
tent aud surrounded by a vast shadowy 
border, or penumbra. A notion may be form- 
ed of the tremendous forces that are at work 
upon the sun when it is recollected that the 
earth could probably be dropped into either 
of the huge chasms. Such holes in the sun 
are often formed or closed up in a few days, 
or even a few hours. 





HEATING AND VENTILATION, 


At one of the sessions of the American 
Institute of Architects, which met in this 
city a short time ago, a paper was read on 
“heating and ventilation” by Frederick 
Tudor, C. E., of Boston, in the course of 
which the writer used the following language: 

I will ask your attention for a short time 
to a consideration of the relations of an or- 


dinary dwelling-house to the atmosphere. As 


far as the air is concerned, no house can be 
regarded as an enclosure, It is an aggregate 
of porous materials immersed in air. Grant- 


ed that the doors and windows are air-tight, 


the structure itself, though an obstacle to the 


free movement of the air, is only so in a de- 
gree. If the walls are of brick, with bare 
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plastered inner walls, there is a considerable 
movement of air through them; if they are 
of marble or granite, or the inner walls are 
painted or papered, the movement is almost 
entirely hindered. If the earth under it is 
of gravel or sand, and dry, there will be 
tolerably free communication between the in 
ner and outer air; if it is wet, or clay, there 
will be no movement. : 

_ It is a well-established fact that consump- 
tion is more prevalent where houses are built 
on a close wet soil than in houses on dry 
i gravel. It is supposed that there is a con- 

nection between the disease and a humid soil, 
or rather that it is the humidity which is the 
‘~ cause. Now, I believe it has never been 





grate and require lees fuel, besides securing 
& positive draught, and are found in many 
forms. In Paris about one-fourth of the new 
apartment-houses have them. Here, where 
the hot-air furnace is in general use, they are 
forgotten, although in Franklin’s time, and as 
a result of his invention and reputation, they 
were popular. To make all chimneys draw 
alike the flues should be carried up to a 
similar height, topped out separately, have a 
similar exposure to the wind and be above 
the roofs of surrounding buildings. The best 
flue is of glazed earthen-ware; next to that, 
one of fire-brick. There should be a slide in 
every chimney throat to prevent excessive 
flows of cold air into them, and to equalize 
the draft in the several flues. Chimneys 
ought not to be built in the outer walls, and 
if placed there, as is done by some architects 
as decorative features, they should be pro- 
tected by a space betweeéh the flues and the 
outside surface, filled with some good non- 
conductor, like mineral wool or dry coal 
ashes. : 

In dwelling houses there ought to be out- 
lets at the ceiling level to take off the gases 
of combustion from lamps and burners and 
allow the heated air to escape. I think it 
better to provide small outlets and leave them 
permanently open, and where they can be 
seeu and managed. The kitchen ought to 
have a large ventilating flue, 12 by 12, or 16, 
arranged in connection with a hood over the 
range. The accumulation of heat in kitchens 
is always in excess of what is needed to keep 
the room comfortable; consequently the oc- 
cupants will open the window, the fresh air 
wafting along with it through the house the 
odors from the range. 

As for the water-closets, the most rabid 
sanitarians would have them excluded from 
houses altogether, or, at least, placed in de- 
tached wings, with abundant supplies of 
fresno air. That is not always a good plan. 
I think it is a better arrangement to place 
them in the very middle of the house, with no 
special supply of air except what is borrowed 
from the halls and corridors. Provide them 
with well-arranged outlet flues and you will 
have a movement of air from the house to- 
wards the closets; they will form, as it were, 
part of the outlet shafts or foul-air ducts, as 
they are sometimes called. If a house is 
well ventilated the air thrown away can 
hardly be called foul, however. It is only so 
by comparison with very pure air. 2 

Referring to slighted work which the writer 
had seen in respectable looking dwellings in 
Boston and other cities, he continued as fol- 
lows: Most of these houses were built for 
sale ready-made and brought good prices, 
owing largely to the architect’s skill in ar- 
















































pointed out that this is so simply because it 

prevents the movement of air through the 

soil to the house. The chimneys of the 

former house, even if planned with the ut- 

most skill, will half of them work badly, 

while those of the brick house will work well 

unless constructed and disposed in the most 

thoughtless manner. In the tight house there 

is no admission of air to replace that needed 

to supply the chimneys, in the other this is 

provided tor by the volume of air leaking 

through the walle. The tight house can only 

supply its strongest flues by streams of air 

drawo down the weakest ones. A definite 

supply of air should be provided for, regard- 
less of the perviousness uf the walls. 

<4 During the heating season, when the house 

is supposed to be closed to the outer air, the 

building is, in fact, a chimney. If any room 

with a fire-place is kept tightly closed and 

separate from the others, then it, with its 

chimney, forms a separate chimney, and if 

there is a sufficieat accidental or designed 

supply of cold air to the room, this chimney 

will draw. But the rooms of a house are 

most often in free communication by means 

| of stairways and corridors, and as the flues 

are all connected together by the contained 

air of the house, they, in fact, form the out- 

lets more or Jess long and numerous of a large 

chimney—the house itself. The contained 

air, being warmer than the outer air, is 

® lighter, and in a condition to change places 

with the colder air above it. It is easier for 

the air to enter the house at its lowest point 

if an inlet is provided, and so supply all the 

chimneys,irather than to descend by way of the 

weaker flues. Such an inlet may be the cold- 

air box of a furnace, or there may be a 

number of them, each entering the separate 

rooms by a heating chamber back of the 

grate. For a private house the cold air box, 

and furnace are the best; for an apartment- 

house the latter, Grates which have a heat- 

ing chamber at the back afford a supply of 

fresh, warm air, heat better than a common 
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rangement and taste in design. The con-| It is quite easy to arrange an isolated dwell- 
tractor and speculator, however, felt no need | ing sv that every room in it may be flooded 


to concern themselves about details which a} with sualight some time in the day, aod it is 


confiding public would not be likely to criti- 


cise or examine, aud as for the architect, he! 


was the catspaw by whose poorly rewarded 
help the other men raked out the chestnuts. 
The contractor and speculator got most of the 
money, which is their nature, and which a 
reasonable public will not complain much 
about, but the architects get most of the 
blame, which the public is always ready to 
bestow. 

Houses which have dry cellars on a good 
foundation are in much better condition, and 
neglect is not productive of such frightful 
consequences to the ventilation. Still it must 
be said people are very thoughtless about the 
condition of their cellars, which are largely 
used for the storage of decaying vegetables, 
and are receptacles for all kinds of refuse, 
This is not the architect’s fault. When he 
has provided for light and circulation of air 
and made all places accessible to the tidy 
housekeeper’s broom and mop his responsi. 
bilily for the cleanliness of the place has 
ended.— Reported by Public Ledger. 





SUNLIT ROOMS. 


No article of furnitura should be put in a 
room that will not stand sunlight, for every 
room in a dwelling should have the windows 
so arranged that somtime during the day a 
flood of sunlight will force itself into the 
apartment. The importance of admitting the 
light of the sun freely to all parts of our 
dwellings cannot be too highly estimated. 
Indeed, perfect health is nearly as much de- 
pendent on pure sunlight as it is on pure air. 
Sunlight should never be excluded except 
when so bright as to be uncomfortable to the 
eyes. Aud walks should be in bright sua- 
light so that the eyes are protected by veil or 
parasol, when inconvenie.tly intense. A sun- 
bath is of more importance in preserving a 
healthful condition of the body than is gea- 
erally understood. A sun bath costs nothiog, 
and that is a misfortune, for people are de- 
luded with the idea that those things can on- 
ly be good or useful which cost mouey. But 
remember that pure water, fresh air and sun- 
lit homes, kept free from dampness, will secure 
you from many heavy bills of the doctors, 
and give you health and vigor, which no 
money can procure, It is a well-established 
fact that people who live much in the sun are 
usually stronger and more healthy than those 
whose occupation deprives them of sunlight. 
And certaialy there is nothing strange in the 
result, since the same law applies with equal 
force to nearly every animate thing in nature. 


“Rue. 
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— that many town houses could be so 
uilt as to admit more light than they now 
receive.— Builder and Woodworker. 





ITEMS. 


Mount Baker, in Washington Territory, has been 
in eruption, and a sharp shock of earthquake was 
felt on Sunday evening. 


A nomser of Jesuits expelled from France have 
arrived in Montreal, and arrangements are making 
to settle them on a farm of 800 acres at Oka next 
spring. 

Tue Sun rises partially eclipsed on the morning 
of the 3lst inst. About three-fourths of the Sun 
will be obscured. This eclipse will be visible in all 
the Eastern States of the Union and in Canada. 


A pespatoa from Paris states, ‘“M. de Lesseps 
says that 1,300,000 shares of the Panama Canal 
have been subscribed by 200,000 persons. The 
greatest subscriber is France, and next to France is 
Spain.” e 

Szcretary Thompson, of the Navy Department, 
has offered his resignation, to take effect as soon as 
his successor is appointed. He resigns to accept 
the Presidendcy of the American branch of the Pana- 
ma Canal Company. 


A pespatcH from Dublin, Ireland, says: ‘ Loyal 
farmers and traders in many counties, hitherto un- 
disturbed, are yielding very reluctantly to the pres- 
sure put upon them to join the Land League and to. 
subscribe to its funds.” 


Tue Philadelphia Society for the Suppression of 
the Sunday Liquor Traffic have passed resolutions 
endorsing Mayor S:okley’s action in relation to the 
closing of liquor saloons and the suppression of the 
sale of liquor on Sunday. The newspapers of the 
20th inst. report that an overwhelming proportion 
of the hotel, saloon and tavern-keepers observed the 
law on the 19th inst. 


THE consumption of mule and horseflesh is stead- 
ily increasing in France. The weight has risen from. 
171,300 pounds in 1866 to 1,982,620 pounds in 1879. 
In the principal cities of the provinces the consump- 
tion of horseflesh may be considered to have fairly 
taken root. The average price of horse meat is from 
twenty-five to thirty-five cents per pound. Each 
horse furnishes about four hundred weight of meat, 
which is capable of being prepared in many ways, 
such as pot-au-feu, boiled, roast, hashed, haricot, 


jugged, fillet, etc.—Del. Co. Rep. 


For ten years the coffee plant of Java has suf- 
fered from the attacks of a destructive fungus, and 
the various remedies tried have proved useless. At 
last it has been decided to offer a premium of $125,- 
000 for an effectual remedy. The conditions of 
competitions are that the remedy must not interfere 
with the growth of the shrub, cost more than two 
cents a plant or injure the health of the workmen. 
Sulpbur and lime have been found unsatisfactory 
remedies. It is intended to try the proposed anti- 
dotes for two years upon five coffee plantations. 
The large reward is an evidence of the great losses 
which have been caused by the fungus.—Public 
Ledger. 



























































